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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:40 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Brannan, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. We have invited him for the purpose of discussing the prob- 
lems facing the cotton farmers of the Nation at this time. 

Mr. Secretary, we are delighted to have you with us. Before you 
proceed, I would like to mention the fact that we have heard rumors 
and suggestions to the effect that price supports for cotton should be 
increased above the 90 percent of parity support program which is 
now in effect. 

Other suggestions have been made to the effect that price supports 
should be fixed on a dollar-and-cents basis, such as has been done for 
Egyptian cotton. 

There is some misgiving as to the goals which have been set by the 
Department of Agriculture which call for a 16,000,000-bale crop. 

The committee would like to know if you think a 16,000,000-bale 
crop is desirable and necessary and, if so, why? 

We would also like for you to express your views about the proposal 
to increase the support level from 90 percent of parity to some higher 
level. 

It has even been suggested that legislation might be offered or 
considered—and I think perhaps some bills have been introduced, but 
none have yet been considered by the committee. 

With this preliminary statement 1 would like for you to address 
vourself to the matters I have mentioned and give the committee the 
benefit of your views. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY G. F. GEISSLER, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
AND JOHN DEAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT, ADMINISTRATION FOR 
COMMODITY OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary BRANNAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
[ am very happy to be here this morning and talk about this subject 
with you, 
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We have in anticipation of the hearing this morning prepared two 
tables that I would like to distribute to the committee. You may 
decide at some future time that you may want to put them in the 
record. More importantly from our point of view they are working 
tables which will facilitate any discussions that we have this morning. 

(The tables are as follows:) 


Crop estimates, ginnings, reported spot sales and prices for middling 15/16-inch in 
10 spot markets, season 1951-52 


Reported spot sales Middling 








(weekly) 15/16-inch 
Date Crop estimat Ginnings ae i eee 
; average, 
1950 1951 | Friday 
Bales Bales Bales } Bales 
July 6 tou ; . 49, 300 31, 100 | 44, 37 
July 9 1 29, 510, 000 | | 43. 69 
July 1 106, 300 40, 300 40. 82 
July 20 }22, 300 27, 100 37. 08 
July 27 192, 500 39, 900 36. 82 
Aus 360, 900 46, 800 | 
Aug. 8 _-. % 2 17, 266, 000 
Aug. 10 73, 600 
Aug. 17 120, 600 
Aug. 24 538, 000 143, 800 
Aug 199, 000 
Sept. 7 181, 900 | 
Sept. 10... . - 217, 291, 000 2,010, 000 ‘ Bert bees 
Sept. 14 263, 100 245, 300 
Sept. 21 3, 601, 000 327, 700 | 220, 600 | 
Sept. 28 398, 500 302, 400 
Oct 400, 100 316, 700 
Oct. 8 . 2 16, 931, 00 4, 468, 000 a 
Oct. 12 ; 258, 200 357, 100 36. 42 
6 ee 315, 400 412, 700 36. 63 
Oct “ie 8, 389, 000 37. O8 
Oct. 26 375, 400 390, 500 37. 53 
Nov, 2 364, 200 458, 200 38. 94 
Nov. 8 . 215, 771, 000 10, 022, 000 ini 41.45 
Nov. 9 354, 100 43. 43 
Nov. 16 - 400, 100 41. 67 
oS Wee: 11, 113, 000 266, 100 42. 02 
Nov. 30... 464, 700 43.16 
Dec. 7 414, 200 43.35 
Dec. 10 2 15, 290, 000 12, 803, 000 a 42.85 
Dec. 14 ; 167, 400 289, 200 41. 49 
Dee. 21 13, 354, 000 290, 700 | 202, 600 | 41. 78 
Dec. 28 92, 100 86, 700 | 41.84 
Jan. 4 ; 136, 200 | 104, 600 41.97 
Jan. 11... 223, 900 | 225, 100 42. 40 
a: eee , 181, 300 | 242, 500 | 41. 37 
Jan. 25... 14, 508, 000 178, 900 | 192, 100 | 41.75 
Feb. 1-.---. pael 145, 600 | 41.93 
| 


1 Acres in cultivation. 
? Bales, 
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United States: Exports of cotton by countries of destination averages 1934-88 and 
| J oe i sad fl 4 / ges t pe 
1939-43; annual 1949-650 and 1950-51; August-November 1950 and 19651; 
August-January 1951-52 


[Equivalent bales of 500 pounds gross] 


Year beginning Aug. 1 August-November 
ener C8 ae K Aug. 1, 
j 1951, 
Countries of destination | Averages | through 
os aeresa P r | as Jan. 31, 
1950 1951 1952 6 


| 1934-38 | 1930-43 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 





1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
bales bales bales | bales bales | bales 

Austria | 0 | (4) } 61 55 2 | aI 
Belgium-Luxembourg 147 33 192 bs 27 150 347 
Czechoslovakia i 65 0 58 f ! 0 
Denmark } 35 5 | 34 3l 7 16 21 
Finland ! 5 1} 3 4 0 0 14 
France - 589 554 794 447 153 128 08 
Germany 579 i 759 181] 147 138 252 
Crreece 2 2 {) 1 l 0 
Italy 430 12 749 46 47 50) 216 
Netherlands 86 34 ) 158 43 57 124 
Norway 13 6 s 2 7 8 10 
Poland and Danzig 224 ] 47 l l 0 Sind 
Spain 101 117 66 66 14 105 157 
Sweden 03 53 29 3 18 34 86 
Switzerland 22 14 4] 22 1] 62 l 
United Kingdon 1, 097 YS7 607 307 216 314 555 
Yugoslavia 10 7 26 78 23 49 3 
Other Europe 285 146 38 12 2 10 15 

Total Europe... : 3, 593 1, 596 3, $21 2, 347 724 1,140 », 249 
Canada. . ‘ 261 204 286) 431 121 ALS SH 
Chile (‘) 5 39 18 ] 17 12 
Colombia ‘ 17 i) 63 5 20 19 21 
Cuba 7 lI 19 4 s f 3 
India it 18 405 219 t 202 235 
China 55 106 132 4 54 0 2 
Japan 1, 271 216 929 R83 444 208 682 
French India and Indochina (4) 14 1h | 16 6 6 10 
Korea (4) n. a. §2 36 8 0 19 
Australia 5 20 0 0 0 19 33 
Other countri 43 7 $247 167 62 10) 36 

Total \ 5, 206 2, 206 6, 004 4, 280 1, 452 1, 960 391 


' Included with Germany. 

- Includes 39 Portugal, 23 Soviet Union. 

3 Includes 24 Hungary, 5 Rumania. 

‘If any, included in other countries 

5 Includes 144 Hong Kong, 41 Manchuria, 
* Source New York Cotton Exchange, 


Compiled from official records of the Bureau of the Censu 


Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, [ do not have a prepared state- 
ment that [ am going to make this morning. I just simply would like 
to say to you that a great deal of time has been devoted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture these past few months to the consideration of the 
next year’s cotton crop. We have done our best to reach reasonably 
reliable estimates of domestic consumption and of our export possi- 
bilities. 

We are aware that there are many factors in existence now more 
than usual which might cause these estimates to vary from the final 
experience. That these factors are anything else in the situation does 
not relieve us from the obligation to attemipt to reach the safest con- 
clusions possible. And we have been doing just that. 
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For example, we have spent much time in examining the prospects 
for next year’s crop, including in particular whether special price in- 
ducements will be required in order to assure that volume of produc- 
tion essential to the national interest. 

I am sure if cotton were the only commodity with which the agri- 
cultural economy was concerned, the question of added price induce- 
ments would not be very difficult and the risk of increasing the price- 
support level would not be very serious or, in our opinion, invite or 
involve the ultimate commitment of appreciably more additional funds 
by the Government. However, I am sure it is obvious to everyone 
concerned that the consideration of a price incentive for any one 
commodity cannot be examined independently of the many other 
equally important agricultural commodities. This is particularly true 
at the present time when there are several potentially much more diffi- 
cult production problems involving corn, for example, wheat, and a 
few other feed grains and, of course, the resultant livestock products 
that come from these feed grains, than the problems which confront 
cotton. 

I am sure no one seriously believes that new additional or extra 
price incentives for production could be established for any one of 
these commodities without ultimately finding it necessary to apply a 
similar rule to the remainder. 

And I am equally sure that everyone fully recognizes that to create 
a price incentive for one, the production of any one of the commodities 
in this group would result in adding much undesirable pressure to the 
already difficult inflationary spiral which we are attempting to fight 
all across the governmental and all across the total economy. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we have sort of come to the studied 
judgment that as between the risk of a failure to obtain the necessary 
supplies of cotton next year, the 16,000,000 bales, for example—as 
between that and the alternate risks and troubles which would be 
incident to adding substantial additional pressures to the already 
strong inflationary trend, it would be in the interest of the total econ- 
omy and, I believe, of the cotton producers themselves for the Govern- 
ment to refrain from raising the price-support level for cotton at this 
time or to add any other price inducements of a similar character. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the opinion of myself and the folks in the 
Department. We base it on a very careful examination of our export 
possibilities and an appraisement of the domestic disappearances, that 
is, possible disappearances of the experience of the past few years, of 
the price history week by week of last year or the price history relative 
to the 1951 crop, and a number of other of the pertinent facts. 

And we have come prepared, I hope, to discuss any one of those 
phases with the committee and to give you the benefit of our views 
and our judgment which we, by no stretch of the imagination, repre- 
sent as the only possible view which could be taken, an infallible point 
of view, or the final point of view. 

The CHarrMAn. Mr. Secretary, [am sure you realize that the cotton 
farmers are still very keenly aware of the discrepancies which developed 
in the crop-reporting service. 


At one time it appeared we were going to produce and harvest a 
very large crop of cotton. As a result of the estimates and figures 
issued by the Department, cotton prices went down. While prices 
were still at a very low level many farmers sold their cotton, and a 
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few weeks later found the estimates had been changed substantially. 
Instead of having an abnormally large crop we actually had a short 
crop. The prices then proceeded to go up, above 40 cents a pound, 

But the fact remains that a lot of little farmers, we are told, sold 
their cotton relying upon the estimates of the Department, which 
proved to be erroneous in a very substantial way. 

The fact that vou ask for a 16,000,000-bale crop may be justified, 
but the fact remains that even though you plan for a 16,000,000-bale 
crop you might have a 17- or 18-million-bale crop. In that event 
prices would certainly go down and the farmers would assume and 
carry the entire risk incident to their efforts to reach the goals which 
you have fixed. 

Since the farmers in this instance would be carrying the entire bur- 
den in the interests of national defense, I think people are earnestly 
and sincerely believing that something more should be done to 
alleviate the burdens incident to carrying the risk. 

[ can agree with vou that it would be difficult for vou to lift the 
support price of cotton at this particular time and do nothing for the 
producers of other commodities. 

Since vou have told us vour views about the proposed increase in 
the export level, 1 think it might be well for you to tell us why you 
think we need a 16,000,000-bale crop? You say it is based upon vour 
estimates with regard to domestic disappearance and exports of 
American cotton. 

Do you have any other reasons to believe that we should produce 
a 16,000,000-bale crop? Before you make a statement I would like 
to point out that you realize, of course, that when we build up a 
tremendous carry-over, this has a depressing effect upon prices. In 
this picture the cotton farmer is asked to carry the entire risk incident 
to production and harvesting and if he produces the goals which you 
have fixed he is doing so fully conscious of the fact that he is bringing 
about a low price for the commodity he is producing. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the real in- 
tangible factors in the total picture. 

| am fully aware of the things which you have just said, Mr. Chair- 
man, and of the correctness of them, that all of those things can come 
about. Nevertheless, it was necessary for us to arrive at some kind 
of a figure to tell the American farmers what we thought was going 
to happen. 

We have discussed it a long time. And I would just like Mr. 
Geissler, who has sat in on the discussions and has really led them in 
the Department, to discuss that part of it for you. 

The CaarrMan. All right, Mr. Geissler. 

Mr. Gretssuer. As the members of this committee know, on Aucust 
1, 1950, the carry-over of cotton into the 1951 vear was 6,700,000 bales. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. When was that? 

Mr. Guisster. The 1950 crop, of course, was a short crop, making 
about 10% million bales. The demand for cotton in that crop was, 
of course, great 

The domestic requirements taking about 10} million bales and about 
5 million bales being exported. And more than that would have been 
exported if it had not been for export control, but export controls had 
to be used in order to keep a very minimum of 2 million bales on hand 
in this country by August 1, 1951, which is just a little bit more than 


97980-—52 “ 
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2 months’ supply for domestic mills, and about as low as vou could 


possibly FO. 

That is the picture of the disappearance of the 1950 crop. 

This year then when, after getting the 15% million bales from the 
1951 crop, and our estimates of disappearance, and restarting the year 
with a carry-over of only 24 million bales, it is estimated—and the 
disappearance is substantiating those estimates—that somewhere 
between 9}; and 10 million bales will be used domestically. The rate 
of disappearance right now is supporting those estimates. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Grtssuer. Yes. 

Mr. Apserneruy. The Department of Agriculture in its 1952 
production goals handbook has suggested on page 53, I believe, that 
5 million bales is a desirable carry-over. [am not going to necessarily 
disagree with that, but is it not true that acreage allotments were 
invoked by the Department of Agriculture at a time when the carry- 
over was approximately or even less than 5 million bales? 

Mr. Geitsster. The law provides that acreage allotments go into 
effect when the carry-over is In excess of one-third of the estimate 
requirements. So that would be it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Acreage allotments were invoked at a time when 
the carry over was 5 million bales? 

Mr. Getssuer. I think it would go in at something less than 5 
million; probably 4's. 

Mr. Apgernetay. All right, 4%. 

Do vou not think that it puts the Department in a rather peculiar 
attitude to suggest in its handbook on production goals that the 
desirable carry over should be 5 million bales when the very last time 
we had acreage allotments invoked we had a surplus of less than 
5 million bales? 

Mr. Getsster. I would like to point out, Mr. Abernethy, that 
the 5 million bales indicated in the goal handbook as a desirable goal 
is predicated upon the abnormal conditions under which the world is 
operating right now. 

I would also like to point out that the 16,000,000 goal asked for in 
1952 would, by no stretch of the imagination, develop a carry-over of 
5 million bales. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You are suggesting that in view of world condi- 
tions then that the desirable carry over would be 5 million bales? | 
appreciate what the Secretary has just said that what you do for one 
you might have to do for the other, but I do think that the Department 
puts itself in a rather peculiar position when it suggests that farmers 
produce a crop which will, eventually, lead, maybe in another year or 
two, to a 5-million-bale carry-over and at the same time endanger 
them with acreage allotments which, of course, we all abhor and 
endeavor to avoid. At the same time the Department insists on them 
earrying the risk incident to a 16-million-bale crop, the risk of a low 
price, the risks of heavy stocks.. We all know that the mills now 
operate on less carry-over than they did before the war—I think the 
Department’s situation, with all due deference, is a little bit untenable 
when they suggest that the farmers should build a surplus, and it is a 
surplus—that is what it is, up to 5 million bales, when we know that a 
5-million-bale surplus would mean acreage allotments would be 
invoked again. 
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Mr. Grtssuer. May I point out that the goal established for 1952, 
which is 16,000,000 bales, in contrast to that there is a domestic 
requirement indicated of 10,000,000 bales out of that crop. Last 
year it was 0% million. This year it will run between 9% and 10, 
and 10 is a good average to hit for what will come out of the 1952 crop. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Your production goals for 1952 anticipate that 
there will be a larger domestic consumption than for this year. 

Mr. Greisster. The estimate was 10 million bales. And I point 
out that last year the actual disappearance was 10.5 domestically. 
This year it will run between 9.5 and 10, because they will reduce 
stocks somewhat. And I think it is fairly reasonable to assume that 
the 10 million would not be very far out of the 1952 crop. 

The export estimate that was established, that we anticipate will 
come out of the 1952 crop, is 5.8 million bales. That is about what 
will move out this year. It could be more than that. We are think- 
ing now maybe 6 million bales will move. The point I am trying to 
get at is that even if we get the 16 million bales we will not add more 
than one-half million bales to the low carry-over of 2.3. 

Mr. Angrnetruy. Your handbook says it will add 700,000 bales, an 
increase from 2.2 to 2.9 million bales. 

Mr. Getsster. That is a good figure. 

The CHarrMan. We understand that the cotton textile industry is 
now depressed and in many places cotton mills are operating 2 or 3 
days a week. Some of them have closed down. We are told that the 
inventories are mounting to the tops of the warehouses, which are 
bulging with finished goods. 

When you take all of this into consideration, the inventories now 
on hand, the fact that the cotton mills are running on short time, 
suppose it turns out that your estimates are too high, and the farmers 
meet the goal and produce 16 or 17 million bales, they will get less for 
that than they will for 15 million bales. 

Take into consideration, too, the additional cost of tnsecticides, 
fertilizer, and labor. When you think of these figures, what you prob- 
ably would get for a 17-million-bale crop would perhaps be the support 
level and you would not oe anything above that. 

Then figure out what you would get for a 15-million-bale crop, 
probably 44 cents a pound. You can see that there is probably more 
than half a billion dollar-burden that the farmer will suffer if he meets 


vour voal 


1 
} 
1 


[ think it would be fine if we could export 5% million bales, and we 
could consume 10 million bales at home, but suppose we do not export 
that much; suppose we do not consume domestically 10 million bales, 
then the cotton farmer is the man who will carry the entire burden, 
and he does not yet any accelerated amortization. He does not ret 
any thing but a support level that is so far below his feet that he does 
not even want to touch it. 

You know now that if the cotton farmer knew that he was going 
to sell his cotton crop next year for 90 percent of parity he would not 
plant it. None of us would. 

Suppose the Department of Agriculture missed the market again? 
I want to say that I have great faith in the integrity of every man 
down there and every man’s intelligence, too; you did the very best 
job you could do, and you missed the market very widely. 

Mr. Getssier. | think that is entirely possible, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuarrmMan. The reason I am glad we have this meeting is that 
I do not want any cotton farmer saying to the Members of Congress 
that the Government promised them something. We are not prom- 
ising them anything except 90 percent of parity support. That is all; 
is it not? 

Mr. GeissuiErR. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. We are asking them to grow 16 million bales, and 
giving them the benefit of your judgment about it, the necessity for 
growing it, but if they come up next year, and the price goes to 90 
percent of parity, they go into this crop year with their eyes wide open? 

Mr. Geissuer. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Poace. May I say this in that connection, so that this record is 
clear: So far as I am concerned I want the farmers of the United States 
to understand that as matters now stand they will not get anything 
more than the support price if they grow the crop you ask them to 
grow. Ido not want them to understand that anybody here is even 
intimating that they are going to be able to make money and meet 
your goals, because I think most of them will lose money if they meet 
your goals. 

Sure, I would like to see the farmers of America provide all the 
cotton that America needs, but I am not going to mislead them in 
order to get them to do it. And I think we do mislead them if we 
encourage them to believe that they can meet the goals you have 
suggested and make money doing it. I think they will lose money, if 
they try to do it. 

I think they can make a whole lot more money by growing 14 
million bales than they can be growing 17 million bales of cotton. I 
think that they will come out a whole lot better if they greatly under- 
plant your goals than they will if they equal your goals. 

Unless the United States Government is willing to assume the risk, 
I do not think we ought to call on the farmer to assume it. 

I just want to lay it down here, let the farmer understand that he 
is going to lose money if he does what the Government asks him to. 

The CuarrMan. Will you yield right there? 

Mr. PoaGcr. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. We have very little control over the exports of our 
commodities. - While you may make the best and most honest esti- 
mate you can possibly make you still cannot always rely upon your 
estimates. I just mention this in passing. 

Our crop of flue-cured tobacco is grown largely for export markets. 
We had every reason to believe that your estimates in the Department 
were accurate. Then something happened completely beyond our 
control, and Great Britain, in an effort to marshall all of its dollar 
resources, says, ‘We cannot buy what we thought we could buy.” 
This was in January, after your proclamation had been issued in De- 
cember. And now we are in a hopeless position where we cannot, 
under the law, reduce that acreage so as to bring the produc tion better 
in line or more in line with the consumer demand. 

Suppose our export market goes to pieces and we do not export 
544 million bales. It will pile up on the back of the farmer, depressing 
his price. 

That is one reason we should be very careful about making these 
estimates and setting these goals. 





—_—_— —- 
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Mr. Getssuer. In cotton and in all of the other agricultural com- 
modities—and I suppose in many other commodities—many of these 
things are beyond the control of most of us these days. But all we 
try to do here is to set up the best estimate that we possibly can as to 
what the requirements will be. 

I think what you have said is just exactly true. That applies not 
only to cotton, | think it applies to every commodity that the farmers 
are producing in this country, that if they produce abundantly in 
line with the need as the best exports can now see it, they are very 
definitely running the risk that something may upset the whole 
economic condition, something may happen whereby they would 
probably get less money than if they had raised a smaller crop. 

Mr. Poace. Is that not exactly the reason that Congress authorized 
the Secretary to establish a higher support price where he felt that it 
was necessary to secure that production for the public’s interest? 

Is that not the very reason for that provision in the law? 

Mr. Getssuer. As the Secretary has pointed out, if we were to do 
it for cotton you would make the same kind of a case, probably, even 
stronger for corn and for wheat and some of the other commodities 
and then you run into a ratio problem between feed and livestock. 
The next place that you are in trouble is in livestock. It is sort of an 
unending cycle. 

The CuarrMan. Is it not a fact that every cotton organization 
concerned with the welfare of the producer, every farm leader of the 
Cotton Belt has taken the position that you are not going to get a 
16-million-bale crop and expect the farmer to carry the entire risks 
involved, with no inducement other than 90 percent of parity? 

If that is true, and I am impressed with the sincerity of the state- 
ments which I heard made in the Secretary’s office and- which people 
have made to me, then the Secretary, certainly, would be warranted 
in lifting the support level. If he concluded from all of his informa- 
tion, from his PMA committees in the cotton sections, from the farm 
leaders in the cotton sections, from all of them who know anything 
about the problem and unanimously agree, that you are not going to 
get a 16-million-bale crop of cotton unless you do something other 
than the 90 precent of parity support; there is nothing you could do 
about it after it has happened. The only thing you can give them, 
then, is 90 percent. 

Now you are in a position to offer some inducement. And whether 
you should offer him some inducement is the reponsibility of the De- 
partment and not our responsibility, as you know. 

While it does involve other commodities or the possibility of in- 
creased demands, more intensified pressures, I still think that the 
matter should be carefully reviewed in the light of all of this advice 
contrary to views of the Department. 

Mr. Getssier. Of course, that is exactly what we have done, Mr. 
Chairman. We have reviewed it very carefully. 

The CuarrMan. Do you agree with the statement that I made that 
all of the cotton farmers, the farm organizations, the Cotton Council 
and everybody else is in agreement that you are not going to get a 
16-million-bale crop? 

Mr. Geissier. I would not say they are unanimous, but I would say 
that there is a lot who have indicated that we will not get the 16- 
million-bale crop. 
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The CHarrMan. | have not heard a single man who knows anything 
about it say that you will get the 16-million-bale crop under the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Mr. Getsster. | have heard a few of them, but I will say there are 
very few. 

Mr. Garuincs. There was a cotton farmer in my office yesterday 
from the great Delta area of Arkansas. He planted in 1951, 300 
acres of cotton. 

I asked him the question, “‘How many acres are you going to plant 
this vear?”’ 

He said, “Il am planting only 200 acres this vear.”’ 

That is a 33% percent drop. 

I said, ‘‘Why is it that vou are going to cut down when vour Govern- 
ment is asking for another 16-million-bale crop?”’ 

He said, “We have to send to Mexico to get the labor. We had an 
awful time of making ends meet last year.”’ 

As a matter of fact, in 11 counties in the Delta of Arkansas, in my 
district, 10 of them right now are on the disaster loan list, and have to 
appeal to the Farmers Home Administration to get financed in 1952. 
That is, to make any kind of a crop. 

We held hearings in ‘Texas and in Memphis. 

We find from talking to these farmers that there is going to be a 
sizable percent underplanting in 1952 below 1951. 

You must realize this, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Geissler, that a year 
ago the Cotton Council and the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and all farm organizations appealed to the farmers to go out and get 
this cotton planted. 

We had in our area the worst vear we have had in many, many 
vears in that for weeks it rained and rained, and then after that the 
drought set in, and then after that the freeze. We had such a short 
crop in our area that 10 out of the 11 counties now are on the disaster 
loan list. 

You are not going to get the cotton planted this time We do not 
have the labor The labor has left our section. 

Even though we hauled out of the city of Memphis all of the labor 
we could get, it is not possible to haul them over 40 or 50 miles. We 
have to go to Mexico to get these laborers to cultivate and harvest 
this cotton crop 

We hope the Walter bill can be enacted soon, so that the stalemate 
can be broken and we will be able to get the agreement with Mexico. 

We hope that you will continue your efforts in any way possible to 
get us some labor this year to make a cotton crop. We appreciate 
the fine cooperation that the Department of Agriculture has given 
us, but we need continued help on vour part, and a workable contract. 
The contract is simply a unilateral agreement. We want a bilateral 
agreement. 

Secretary Brannan. We certainly, Mr. Gathings, recognize our 
responsibility to do all we possibly can to get the essentials of pro- 
duction for the farmers. 

We are working as hard as we can on the labor problem. It is a 
verv difficult one, as everybody knows 

We are also working on the fertilizer and the insecticide and all 
of the rest of the physical production phases of the problem, because 
we recognize that the production of all of the agricultural commodi- 
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ties, the costs of production are cone up. And we say so about once 
every month for the public consumption. 

Sometimes you see a little of it and sometimes you do not, but we 
are saying it very frequently, nevertheless. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Geissler, I would like to 
ask this question. 

Mr. Geissler said that most of the farm leaders and producers and 
the Cotton Council and others have indicated that they did not 
believe that the farmer would reach the 16-million-bale goal. 

You have told us why you thought it ‘was desirable to reach 
because of the export a and domestic consumption. 

Let me ask you what makes you think 9 you will get a 16- 
million-bale crop if all of these farmers and the Cotton Council and 
others Say that the y do not believe so? 

Are you relying on the patriotic appeal to the farmer to reduce 
himself into bankruptey? That is what could easily happen if he 
produces an 18-million-bale crop. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have not said we think we are going to 
get a 16-million-bale crop. 

What we are saying is that from all of the figures that we could 
marshal, that are pertinent to the subject, that a 16-million-bale 
crop is needed by the national economy in this emergency period, 
and that a 16-million-bale crop would not unduly raise our carry- 
over levels. 

As a matter of fact, our carry-over level will be just a little bit 
higher than it was last vear, still under 3 million bales. And that is 
probably the lowest figure we have had. Or, this vear’s figure was 
the lowest figure we have had since 1925. 

The CHarrMan. You do agree that if the farmers reach the goal of 
16 million bales that the farmers will carry and assume the risks 
involved? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, he is assuming the risk involved, what- 
ever the risk, the magnitude of the risk is, Mr. Chairman, but we 
think that the export demand and the domestic demand may be such 
that that risk will not be very large. 

The CHarrnMAN. You must agree that the cotton farmers will get 
less for a 16- or 17-million-bale crop than for a 15-million-bale crop? 

Secretary Brannan. That does not follow entirely, because we have 
to assume a static demand. And you have to assume a lot of other 
things to reach that conclusion. 

But assuming all of the other factors being exactly alike than to 
change the volume of production would, of course, by all of the laws 
of economics that we have all learned from high school on up, would 
influence prices down. 

But, Mr. Chairman, you remember last year that we went to the 
farmers of the country, the cotton farmers, and you went with us and 
reminded them that the price-support mechanism was a very useful 
instrument in their hands in assuring the kind of prices that thev 
thought were fair. And we think they took good advantage of their 
price support mechanism last year to protect themselves, pricewise. 
They are not completely at the mercy of the law of supply and demand. 

The CuarrMan. No. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Because they can handle this supply side 
themselves. 


’ 
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And I might say one other sentence. I would like to refer you to 
one of these two tables, the one entitled, “Crop Estimates, Ginnings, 
Reported Spot Sales, and Prices for Middling.”’ 

If you will notice, from July 6 to July 27 the prices of cotton, the 10 
spot market prices of cotton, ranged from 44.37 cents down to 36.82 
but in that period of time farmers had sold into the market place only 
about 138,400 bales and, probably, some of that was last year’s crop. 

But if you move your eye just one column further to the left you 
will see that in the corresponding months they sold into the market 
place almost 500,000 bales. That is just a comparative figure. 

On July 9, the acreage estimate, according to the statute, was issued 
at 29,510,000 acres. 

Our first estimate of crop was August 8, and at that time we made 
the large estimate of 17,266,000 bales. 

The prices of cotton, the 10 spot market price, ranged then from 
35.20 to 35.29, with the low spot in there of 34.22. 

And in that total period of time only 1,184,000 bales moved into the 
market. 

Then another estimate comes on which moves the estimate of just 
30,000 bales. 

And during the next marketing period vou will see that the price 
actually begins to go up. 

We think that the reason the price started up in that period of time 
is because the trade was getting its figures by the week, whereas we 
have to publish ours by the month. 

The first drop in our estimate was on October 8, to 16,931,000 bales, 
and even at that time and as a result of that, prices did not move up 
drastically, but are strengthening. There is a total strengthening 
from way back in August right straight on up to the end of the crop 
vear. 

The important thing is that from the time we announced 15,771,000 
bales on November 8 the price was at 41.45 cents a bale, and has 
ranged in there up to 42, and 43, and is now around 41.93 cents. 

But during that period of time, 3,380,000 bales of cotton moved into 
the market. 

I think those figures are some of the finest compliments to the 
intelligence of the American cotton farmer that you could ever ask for. 
He did not rush into the market as a result of any kind of information 
he read in the newspaper from the Department of Agriculture or 
anvbody else. 

And, Mr. Chairman, every pound of cotton this year, according to 
these figures, has been marketed at or above 100 percent. of parity. 
So that at no time did the farmer really get fooled in his marketing 
by the errors in the estimates. 

And he showed remarkable intelligence in the use of his price-support 
mechanism. 

The CHarrMAN. You take your report of November 8, and relate 
that to the report of December 10, just before the December 10 report 
came out, cotton was at 43.35, and even though vour estimates were 
decreased substantially, the price went down. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Ordinarily vou would expect prices to have gone 
the other wav, to have gone up. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 
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The CuarrMan. But that clearly indicates that the cotton trade 
has a better source of information, apparently, than the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, I thought it indicated from the next to 
the last column that they were moving tremendous volumes of cotton 
into the market place. That is the period of time when you see they 
were moving 400,000 bales per week into the market place. And that 
is when the prices were weakening in there. 

The CuarrMan. They weakened after your December 10 revised 
estimate came out. They went down from 43 to 41.93, that is, the 
price of it. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, those are factors over which I do not 
think we could possibly have had any control, but it still shows very 
intelligent marketing by the farmers. 

The Cuarrman. I agree that the farmers acted wisely when they 
held that cotton off the market. when the August 8 and the September 
10 reports came out. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I think the members of this committee are 
certainly to be congratulated in having advised the farmers in that 
fashion. All you did, as I understand it, was to call their attention 
to the fact that they had a tool in their hands with which they could 
operate in this area of supply and demand. And they did it, and did 
it intelligently. 

The CHarrMan. In view of the 1951 estimate, do you agree that 
your Department should review the methods and the procedures now 
employed in making the estimates, to see whether or not it may be 
possible to improve the methods and the procedures now being used? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

We were before Congressman Abernethy’s committee on that sub- 
ject not so long ago, just last week I guess it was. 

Mr. ABerNneruy. On several occasions. 

Secretary BRANNAN. And we certainly have agreed that there is 
opportunity for improving it. 

The CuarrmMan. The farmer faces estimates in the field of produc- 
tion, estimates in consumption, and he is faced with the necessity of 
carrying the burden and running the risk. 

I do hope that care will be used in making the estimates in regard 
to production and that we do a better job next vear than we did this 
past year. The fact is that somebody was hurt in the transactions. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Remember, of course, that the weather played 
a terrific role in the whole situation this vear. I do not think anybody 
could have anticipated the change which actually took place. 

[ would like to have Mr. Dean discuss that part of it for just a 
moment, please, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Dean. I would like to discuss this point, Mr. Chairman, this 
domestic consumption of 9% million bales this year that we have esti- 
mated. 

For the first 5 months actual consumption—lI am talking about the 
marketing year beginning August 1—has been over 3 million bales. 
The actual figure is 3,784,717 bales. 

The actual consumption for the month of December was 672,715 
bales. 

The most important part is the daily rate of consumption. The 
daily rate of consumption for the month of December was 35,406 
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bales as compared to the November daily rate of consumption of 
37,500 bales. 

If you will take the December and the November consumption and 
get an average figure of about 36,000 bales per month and extend for 
the balance of this marketing season your total domestic consump- 
tion would turn out to be 9,429,000 bales, as compared to our total 
estimate of 9,500,000 bales. 

Thre CuarrMan. Even that is 500,000 bales less than the 10 million 
you have. 

Mr. Aperneruy. It is 600,000. 

Mr. Dean. Six hundred thousand. 

The CnarrmMan. That is 600,000 that is going to be on the farmers’ 
neck. 

Mr. AnerNnetuy. That is enough to break the price. 

Mr. Dean. I am just pointing out that the 9% that we have esti- 
mated, if your daily rate continues at the same rate, we will come out 
pretty well on the 9! 

The CuarrmMan. You can come above it, but suppose the farmers 
are blessed with extraordinarily good growing seasons. They might 
come up with 17); or 18 million bales. What will you do then? 
You know that is a fact, do you not, that if they have extraordinarily 
good growling Seasons they could, on the acres planted, produce an 
18-million-bale crop? I mean, harvest it. And if they do harvest 
that, what then? 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think I know what his answer will be. They 
could produce 17 or 18 million bales. 

Mr. Poagcr. The answer would be if they produced 17 million bales 
they would not get but about two billion, eight hundred five million 
for it. That will be the support price, and that is all they will get. 

The CuarrMan. What will they get for a 15-million-bale crop? 

Mr. Poagr. | think they would get 44 cents, and that would be 
$3,300,000,000 or, approximately, half a billion more for the 15- 
million-bale crop than they can get for the 17 million bales. 

Mr. Dean. In the year 1937 we did produce a little over 18 million 
bales. That was that tremendous crop back in 1937. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. On a lot more acres of land. 

Mr. Dean. Yes, it was considerably more. 

Secretary BRANNAN. What year was that? 

Mr. AperNetuy. The per-acre yield is increasing all of the time. 

The CHarrMan. Did we not have over 30 million acres planted in 
that year? 

Secretary Brannan. Thirty-four million acres planted, and thirty- 
three million six hundred twenty-three thousand acres harvested. 
And a yield per acre of 269.9 pounds per acre. 

We have taken, Mr. Chairman, if I remember as the factor this 
year of yield the figure 270. 

Last year’s yield was 274.5. And the previous year was 269.0. 
The previous year was 281.8. And then in 1948-49, we had the very 
excellent record of 311.: 

You can go all the way back and not find a vield per acre except in 
1944-45 which was 299 of anywhere near the neighborhood, that is, 
varying very much from the neighborhood of the estimate which we 
have used this year, or the factor. 

The CuarrMan. There is one other point that I want to make, that 
is, that the cotton program has operated so successfully in the past 
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that the Government has not sustained the loss of a single dollar on 
the program. Actually, I think we have made a net profit of about 
two hundred and thirty-some-odd million dollars. 

In supporting other commodities the Government has sustained 
substantial losses. 

It seems to me that the Government could well afford to run some 
of the risk involved in supporting the prices of a commodity that is 
essential to the welfare of the Nation, as is cotton. 

If we had to sustain losses, as we have on some of these other 
commodities, | could easily see how you, as Secretary of Agriculture, 
would hesitate to do anything further than that which has already 
been done, but that is the point that should be made in favor of the 
cotton farmer and in favor of the cotton-support program. We have 
not lost money. 

If that two hundred and thirty-odd million dollars was made on the 
program, the farmer lost that much. It came out of the farmer. Had 
the farmer been in position to hold his cotton, as he is now holding it, 
he could have taken that two hundred and thirty-odd million dollars 
for himself, but instead the taxpayers of the Nation got that much 
money back into the Treasury. 

Secretary BRANNAN. You are just completely right, Mr. Chairman. 
And there is no answer to be made to it other than this, that the 
decision does not rest on the history of the program, but upon the 
impact 

The CHarrMan. | know that. 

Secretary BRANNAN. On the rest of the economy. If we were to try 
to put an additional price incentive on for production of cotton, the 
impact all the way across the economy is something which is very 
difficult to measure, but which I am sure everybody agrees would be 
very undesirable. 

The CuarrMan. I agree that basically you can make your decisions 
for the future and without too much regard for what has transpired 
in the past, but I did want to point that out in the record, that the 
cotton farmer has not cost the Nation anything. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. I| would like to have you come back some time and 
discuss the labor problem in agriculture. 

It is impossible for the farmers in the northern States to hire labor. 
Our essential farm boys are being taken off the farms wholesale at 
the present time. 

Many of the farmers out in our part of the country are greatly 
curtailing their production or are going out of business. The farms 
are lying idle. 

I think the Department has a duty there to form a national policy 
that will contain that essential farm labor on the farms. 

Secretary BRANNAN. In my personal opinion the labor problem in 
its broadest sense is the most critical and difficult problem facing the 
whole economy. And it certainly is an extremely difficult one as far 
as agricultural production is concerned. We are working with it every 
day. We are very much concerned about it. We are very happy to 
come up and talk with the committee or any of the membership of the 
committee any time about it. 

We are working with the Subcommittee on Labor right now under 
Congressman Abernethy. 

We will be happy to come baick any time. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. It is generally conceded, Mr. Secretary, that the 
production of food is just as essential in the war effort as the produc- 
tion of guns. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. And if the Government is interested in stopping 
inflation and providing the necessary food for the men in the Army 
and for our economy, we will have to have the labor to produce it. 

Secretary BRANNAN. There are some very bright spots on what has 
been done so far in agriculture. There are some difficult spots. We 
would like an opportunity to tell you about them any time that you 
desire. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. I do not know where the bright spots are. Cer- 
tainly there are none up in our section. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I mean bright spots in terms of accomplish- 
ment against a very formidable task. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I hope you are right, but from the correspondence 
that we are getting the situation is becoming more and more critical. 
Now our farmers are getting ready to plant their crops and to make 
their plans for the 1952 season. They do not have the labor to do it 
with. 

Mr. Jones. I have three related questions. 

Inasmuch as our labor costs on the farm are not reflected in the 
parity formula I wonder if your statisticians have made anv analysis 
of all of the costs that went into making this crop this season and have 
arrived at what the average actual costs of producing this crop were; 
that is, on a pound basis. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have not. It would be a tremendous job 
to do that. 

Mr. Jones. Is it true that the grades of cotton this season are lower 
than they have been in past seasons due to the adverse weather con- 
ditions? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I would say the grade of the total volume is 
somewhat down from the averages of previous years. 

Mr. Jonzs. On that basis, what consideration, if any, has the De- 
partment given to the suggestions contained in Mr. Abernethy’s bill 
which proposes that Low Middling should be the standard grade for 
the purpose of determining this parity price support; and why would 
that not be a fair solution and more nearly protect the farmers for the 
great risk that they are taking? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Certainly Congressman Abernethy’s proposal 
warrants very careful consideration. 

In the framework of last year’s crop, of course, it was much more 
significant than we know at this time it may be next year, but we have 
been studying the proposa! carefully and we will be ready to come up 
and discuss it, I think, some time with the committee when you wish 
to discuss it, 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the Missouri Cotton 
Producers Association, which contains a general statement, a two-page 
letter, that I would like to have included in this record at this point. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, you may have that permission, 
and it will be incorporated in the record. 

(The letter dated January 24, 1952, from the Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association, Portageville, Mo., is as follows:) 
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Hon. Pau. C. JongEs, 
Member of Congress, 
1081 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Pavuu: We would like to take the means of this letter to offer recom- 
mendatious and suggestions concerning legislation of interest to Missouri farmers. 

As you know, a number of important bills are before the Agriculture Committee 
at this time, ana no doubt will be brought before the House at an early date. We 
are especially interested in legislation pertaining to cotton and soybean farmers. 
However, farmers in our Delta area are rapidly turning toward more diversified 
farming operations, and we propose to expand our recommendations in line with 
current and future conditions. 

The outlook for cotton production in 1952 is not encouraging. Several differ- 
ent factors contribute to the present situation, however, predominating is the lack 
of labor necessary to the production of a normal crop. 

Labor is the key to the production of a normal crop this year. Despite what the 
farmer would like to do, he cannot produce cotton without labor. It appears that 
unless some reasonable migratory labor program is worked out, many cotton 
farmers in Missouri will, for this reason alone, be forced to reduce plantings in 1952. 
Industry has drained off a high percentage of our domestic labor supply, and pres- 
ent estimates are that Missouri cotton farmers will need 12,000 to 14,000 additional 
laborers if they are to meet production goals this year. 

Mechanization is not the complete answer to Missouri’s labor problem, as the 
mechanical cotton picker will operate efficiently only in areas where the harvest 
season is spread over a long period of time. Missouri being in the most northerly 
cotton-producing area in the United States, where seasons are short and rainfall 
excessive, means that hand laborers are vitally needed, and are absolutely neces- 
sary, if Missouri produces its share of the national crop. 

We are enclosing certain specific recommendations for necessary changes in 
agreements, rules, and regulations under the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951. 
If you will look through the 1951 agreement and work contract, you will find that 
out of some thirty-odd clauses telling the farmer what his responsibilities are and 
what he must do, there is only one vague and general clause as to the worker’s 
responsibility. 

As you know, the migrant labor agreement of 1951 expires February 11, 1952. 
It has been indicated that renewal, extension, or renegotiation of the agreement is 
dependent upon the enactment of certain legislation that would (1) establish the 
authority of the Immigration and Naturalization Service to enter places of em- 
ployment without a warrant to search for illegal migrants and (2) provide that 
any person concealing or harboring such aliens would be guilty of a felony for 
which heavy penalties would be provided. 

There are acceptable means by which the objective of protecting this country 
against arbitrary entry could be provided. However, we are strongly opposed to 
any general authorization for enforcement personnel to enter farms without a 
warrant, 

Price support. In 1951, the cotton farmer was left ‘‘holding the bag’ with 
what, at one time, appeared to be an abnormally large crop. An early large and 
erroneous forecast by the BAE caused the price of cotton to decline to Government 
loan levels and, as a result, cost cotton farmers millions of dollars. It also very 
vividly demonstrated to the farmer the adverse effects of a large crop on the cotton 
market. 

We find the present price-support program basically sound. However, certain 
adjustments should be made with relationship to the current situation. We 
strongly recommend that the parity formula be revised to reflect the present high 
cost of labor in cotton production. Parity is presently based on middling cotton. 
However, adverse weather conditions and mechanization have lowered cotton 
grades materially, and a change in the standard grade is necessary in order to 
bring cotton into line with other commodities under the price-support program. 

We feel that H. R. 5763, introduced by Representative Abernethy, of Mississippi, 
which provides that low Middling shall be the standard grade for the purpose of 
determining parity and price support, should receive your favorable consideration. 
This would offer the cotton farmer some added protection and, at the same time, 
would not disturb the parity formula, or change the level of support. 

Current high costs require a price of 42.70 cents per pound to make cotton 
production a profitable business venture. This price represents 11 cents more 
than the price guaranteed under the Government’s price-support program and 
4.80 cents more than the approximate avera.e price received by farmers for the 
1951 crop. 

Farmers have indicated a wariness over the request to produce a 16-million-bale 
crop in 1952 with no realined support price assurances, and no promise of a reason- 
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able migratory labor program, amid indications that production costs of the 1952 
crop will be even higher than in 1951. 
Respectfully submitted, oe . 
—s . S. Crews Reynowps, President. 


Mr. Anernetay. I have a number of questions that I should like 
to ask him about this matter. However, I shall at this time just ask 
two, and I will make them short. 

Secretary BRANNAN. All right, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I want to make it very clear on the record, 
Mr. Secretary, that the Department of Agriculture does recognize that 
in planting to a 16-million-bale crop that the growers themselves will 
incur many risks which the Department expects them to assume. 

Is that a correct assumption? 

Secretary Brannan. They incur all of the normal risks of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They incur all of the normal risks of high produc- 
tion, and this is high production, is it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, high production in a high demand season, 
however. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Which will not necessarily prevail throughout 
1953. We cannot assume now that it would absolutely prevail 
through 1953? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, we cannot assume that. Of course, if 
peace came, for which we all pray, there would be a lot of serious 
adjustments to make in our agriculture as well as other parts of our 
economy. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. The Department does recognize the fact that since 
these risks are prevalent and since they are more impressed upon the 
minds of the producers this year than they have been at’ there any 
time, that the Department may not get this crop produced. You 
recognize that, do you not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is a possibility. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. Now then, do you consider your goal so important 
in the interests of national defense as is expressed in your handbook on 
page 53 that you would consider offering some incentive or would you 
consider a meeting with the growers to discuss incentives? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, we shall not refuse to meet with growers 
to discuss incentives any time. 

Mr. AperRNETHY. Let me put it this way, Mr. Secretary. Do you 
regard your goal so important to the national defense that the matter 
probably should be discussed by officials in the Department with the 
producers, looking to the growing of such a crop or the harvesting of 
such a crop? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, yes. I think that is it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Here is the reason I asked the question. I think 
they have a right to know how serious the Department is about this 
thing. If the Department fixes the goal at 16 million bales, and tells 
them that in view of the national and international situation and the 
military requirements that the goal is very necessary, and the farmers 
are then reluctant to meet the goal, then it occurs to me that it is 
incumbent upon the Department to discuss the matter with some of 
the grower groups in an effort to encourage them to meet the goal and 
in an effort to reach some agreement as to what the Government can 
offer in order to assure its production. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We, certainly, are willing to discuss it. I 
think we are discussing it right now through our various goal meetings 
all over the country. 
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The only point that I think there is, perhaps some difference be- 
tween what you are saying and what I am intending to say. Mr. 
Abernethy, is that we have not felt it desirable to call a meeting in the 
framework and pursuant to the authorization of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

The Cuarrman. We think you very much, Mr. Secretary, for being 
with us. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Geissler and Mr. Dean can carry on, I am 
sure. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Gentlemen of the committee, I would like to say 
that we are honored this morning by having with us a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman from the great country of Iran, Dr. Fakher. 
Would you stand, please, Dr. Fakher, so that the members may see 
you. We are delighted to have you with us. He is a member-elect 
of the Parliament of Iran. 

Are there any further questions members wish to ask Mr. Geissler? 

Mr. Gatuines. When will you folks be ready to discuss the Aber- 
nethy bill as brought out by Mr. Jones here a moment ago? 

Mr. Geisster. We shall discuss that, I think, most any time. 

Mr. Gatuincs. What is your attitude with respect to changing the 
parity formula making Low Middling the basis? 

Mr. Gerssuer. I think if it was determined that that more nearly, 
over a period of years, represents the average quality of cotton on a 
weighted basis, why then, of course, I think we ought to arrive at 
such a point. 

I think that is what Congress intended originally when they put the 
seven-eights figure in there. 

If through our experience since that figure was put in there, and 
the statistics as to what the crops actually average out, it is de- 
termined that that seven-eighths is too high a grade as compared to 
the average of the entire crop, then I think, certainly, it ought to be 
reexamined and we ought to try to put a figure in there which comes 
as near as possible to representing the average quality of crop that 
you would have over a period of years. I do not think you would 
want to do it for 1 year. 

Mr. Dean. I can give you some figures on that. 

The average for 1950 on strict Low Middling, inch and thirty- 
second, for the 3 years’ crops, 1948 through 1950, and the average for 
strict Low Middling, inch, and the average for 5 years, 1946 threugh 
1950, was strict Low Middling, inch. 

The average for the 10-year period, 1941 through 1950, strict Low 
Middling 1 inch. 

You take the average of Middling seven-eighths, you take parity on 
August 1. Let us take an actual case for this year. Take your 
parity figure on August 1 which was 33.85, you take 90 percent of that 
which would give you 30.46. That is the loan rate on Middling 
seven-eighths. 

Due to the markets they quote on Middling fifteen-sixteenths. 
So we take the actual average of market difference for the past market- 
ing year to arrive at the premium of Middling fifteen-sixteenths over 
Middling seven-eighths. 

The premium for the past marketing year was 125 points. 

So you would add that to 30.46, and you arrive at the loan rate on 
Middling fifteen-sixteenths for this year which is 31.71. 
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The effect of Mr. Abernethy’s proposal—I have just tried to rough 
out some figures on the thing—would be this as to what difference you 
would have. 

If you take 90 percent, Mr. Abernethy, of Middlings even-eighths 
that would give you 30.46 cents. 

The premium of Middling fifteen-sixteenths over seven-eighths is 
125 points. 

Then you take the premium of strict Low Middling inch which is 
an average over Middling fifteen-sixteenths, and that is 60 points. 

So if you add those together you would come out with a rate of 
32.31. That would be your loan rate on the average to the crop 
which would be strict Low Middling 1 inch which would increase your 
price support from 31.71 on Middling fifteen-sixteenths to 32.31 on 
strict Low Middling 1 inch. 

Mr. AtsBert. What would the effect be on the price support, 
changing it? 

Mr. Dean. It would be the difference between 32.31 and 31.71. 

The CHarrMaAn. Do you agree with Mr. Geissler that the matter 
should be looked into, in view of the fact that Mr. Abernethy has a 
bill pending here? 

Mr. Dean. We will be glad to look into it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think you should say, in view of the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture requested such a large goal, in the pro- 
duction of such, you, naturally, get a lower staple quality and a lower 
quality of cotton. 

The CHarrMaAn. Some of the growers are making the same sugges- 
tion, that we should change the basis. 

Mr. Dean. We recognize that with a big crop the longer the crop 
stays in the field your grades automatically go down. 

Mr. ABperNETHY. That is what will happen if they plant for a 16- 
million-bale crop in 1952. 

The CuarrMAN. We would have to change that by statute, would 
we not? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, you would. 

The CuatrMan. Will you and your committee look into that matter 
further, Mr. Abernethy? 

Mr. Jones. I have another question. 

Is it not also a fact that the general trend with the further and 
greater mechanization that grades have been lowered through the 
cotton picker, than those picked by hand, and that we might be 
justified in taking that as a trend and be justified in taking the dif- 
ferent standard than we have, because there has been a change in 
conditions since the time the law was passed? 

Mr. Guissuier. I think that the figures that Mr. Dean presented in- 
dicate that, either in the last year or the last 3 years or the last 5 years. 

Mr. Jonsgs. I think that will continue to be true, too. 

Mr. GetssLter. The crop averaged lower in grade than the seven- 
eighths Middling. 

Mr. Jongs. And with the increased use of mechanical pickers I 
think that will continue to be a fact. 

Mr. Getssuer. Yes. 

The Carman. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much. 

We stand adjourned subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned, subject to call.) 
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